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Lost Electro 


In changing printers, our electro 
was lost. Since we feel the emblem 
added much to the appearance of 
our paper, we are most anxious to 
get a replacement at your earliest 
possible convenience. If there is a 
charge, please bill us. — KS., Ala. 


The electro for use in printed 
publications is $1. As far back as 
1925, the first Convention voted 
that all member - publications 
should carry the Association’s seal. 
Not all do so but the rule still 
stands. The design was made as 
attractive as possible to convey the 
idea of the sponsorship of the As- 
sociation by the University. The 
main portion outlines the facade of 
Low Memorial Library, the first 
building erected on the present site 
on Morningside Heights, surmount- 
ed by a crown symbolizing the 
original institution, King’s College, 
founded in 1754. The name was 
changed after the American Re- 
volution to Columbia College. It 
was the first corporate use of 
“Columbia”, a name which nearly 
became the name of this coun- 
try. — Ed. 

<> 


Sub-Heads 


Our staff seems to have conflicting 
opinions as to whether or not your 
Association approves of sub-heads 
with verbs in them. If you do ap- 
prove, is it all right to mix noun 
sub-heads with verb sub-heads or 
must we have all of one or the 
other? — G.D., N.Y. 


Neither the Style Book or the 
Newspaper Fundamentals seem to 
dwell at length on sub-heads. How- 
ever, they do stress the need for 
verbs, direct or implied, in heads. 
These cover the decks that may be 
used, so we will assume the idea 
carries over into sub-heads. Be- 
cause of space limitations, this is 
not a_ strict requirements. But 
heads are supposed to indicate 
action and it would be well to pro- 
vide it with whatever means may 
be at hand. — Ed. 


<> 


Flush Heads 


We are curious to know whether the 
flush right-left column head detracts 
from overall scoring of newspapers or 
if the newer styl2 of flush left heads 
is better. 


We have heard many dif- 


fering opinions of this subjects and 
would like to know your stand. The 
masthead of our school paper was 
marked “incomplete” in the judging 
last year. What is missing that would 
make it incomplete? — BS., Pa. 


It is better in a streamlined paper 
to use the flush left heads. The 
unit count for letters should be 
exact, avoiding a ragged or un- 
even effect. In a two-deck head, 
the second deck should be indented 
two count and should run across 
the column equally. This makes a 
more pleasing makeup than other 
headline styles. Missing from your 


masthead were the frequency of 
issue and the subscription rates. 
— Ed. 


Evaluation 


Would it be out of place to inquire 
into the procedure and criteria used 
in evaluating high school publica- 
tions? This might be of considerable 
value in the construction and creation 
of the magazine before submitting it 
to your organization for appraisal. 

— LV., N.Y. 


There could be no better way for 
approaching the publication of a 
magazine, or of any school pub- 
lication, than establishing a base 
of operations. The Score Books used 
for rating the publications carry a 
1000-pcint scoring check and sup- 
plementary text covering the rea- 
sons for their inclusion in the 
list. These have been developed 
over the years by a continuous 
study of what constitutes the com- 
mon denominator of a given type 
of publication. The policy of this 
Association is to encourage indivi- 
dual initiative within the accepted 
practices of journalistic standards 
and principles and to avoid regi- 
mentation. Some schools have re- 
quirements that must be met by 
the publication; others restrict 
certain phases for sound local 
reasons. This, when covered in the 
Entry Form or in a supplementary 
letter, is taken into full consider- 
ation by the Judges. Having a 
paper that meets a local need 
transcends, in our ovinion, th2 
particular type that is developed or 
strict adherance to a _ standard 
form. In _ all cases, however, 
journalistic rules apply. — Ed. 


The Cover 


This divider page for the advertising 
section of the ‘56 Blue Devil, year- 
book of the Dreher High School, 
Columbia, S. C., seemed particularly 
fitting, and self-explanatory, for its 
place in the current issue. It solved 
a problem faced by many staffs as 
to what is appropriate for this sec- 
tion of a book. It is used here with 
the permission of Miss Mary Ramseur, 
the Adviser. 


Code Of Ethics 


Because of a local situation with 
the merchants, I have been asked to 
prepare a report for the School Board 
which will establish the relationship 
between the publications in our schools 
and the members of the community 
with whom we deal. Is there a CSPA 
code of ethics? It seems to me I re- 
call one. — J.J.N. — N. Y. 


Our code of ethics was adopted 
as the “Ten Tenets” of school 
journalism at the 1939 Convention. 
It had been proposed at the 1938 
Convention. DeWitt D. Wise was 
named Chairman of a Resolutions 


Committee and his report was 
adopted a year later. — Ed. 
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Nelle Bly Paved The Way 


By MRS. ENID A. HAUPT, Publisher, Seventeen, New York, N. Y. 


N MY FIRST INTERVIEW as 

Publisher of SEVENTEEN. I was 
asked what I thought of the present 
generation. “They’re wonderful,” I 
automatically answered, because this 
is the way I feel about the teenage 
girls and boys of America. It is 
particularly pleasant to be a guest 
speaker of the Convention because, 
naturally, as a newspaper woman my- 
self, I feel that teen-age journalists 
are even more than wonderful. 


When Joseph Pulitzer founded 
Columbia’s great school of journalism, 
young people like yourselves had only 
two mediums of communications to 
enter. Today with radio and tele- 
vision, your field of opportunity is 
almost endless. The old secret of good 
writing has remained the same today 
as in yesteryear. “The seat of the 
pants to the seat of the chair” until 
the day’s work is accomplished. The 
field has greatly enlarged but the 
secret of success is still the same. In 
fact, it is said th2 only place you will 
find success before work is in the 
dictionary. 


Let me say at the start that I think 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion is a splendid expression in 
preparation for a busy, useful life. 
Your belonging to it, and taking part 
in its deliberations and proceedings, 
is an earnest of the way you will take 
part in the more siznificant program 
of an adult life. 


Probably most of us, perhaps un- 
realizingly, pattern ourselves after 
someone we admire. It would be odd 
if some of you had not already picked 
Pulitzer as yours. Your being here 


doubtless derives from his making 
possible the Columbia School of 
Journalism. 


OSEPH PULITZER was a genius 

Such as seldom has come from the 
ranks of journalism. Even a grave 
physical affliction could not keep him 
from giving a penetrating attention 
to his newspapers. He was blind for 
the last 22 years of his life. But he 
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saw the truth more clearly than many 
blessed with normal sight. 


I have read much about him, and 
have found ever amusing the intract- 
able quality which made him so dif- 
ficult in his later years. In a bio- 
graphical memorandum it tells how 
Pulitzer became ill on his yacht, was 
removed to a hotel on the Riviera, 
and a London doctor was sent for. 


Mrs. Haupt, distinguished and 
vivacious publisher of SEVEN- 
TEEN, performed an outstanding 
service to school journalism when 
she stressed the place of women 
in all phases of publications work. 
Modestly, she refrained from per- 
sonal references but her position 
spoke for itself. Her appearance 
on the 1956 program attracted a 
large audience of girls who sought 
some encouragement for their 
hopes and aspirations. There was 
much meat in Mrs. Haupt’s ad- 
dress for the boys, too. 


When the physician arrived, the 
secretary asked him to wait a mo- 
ment and tiptoed into the sick room. 
He came back full of apologies and 
a message from Mr. Pulitzer who said 
he was too sick to see the doctor. 


Some young people see George 
Horace Lorimer as an editorial hero. 
When Cyrus H. K. Curtis bought the 
Saturday Evening Post, its survival 
was a matter of doubt until Mr. 
Lorimer became Editor. He wrote a 
serial called “Letters of a self made 
merchant to his son.” Their salty, 
observant humor seized the fancy of 
the country, and circulation zoomed. 


A wondrously appealing quality of 
Journalism is its variety. What Ben 
Hecht and Charles MacArthur de- 
picted in “The Front Page” had a 
basis in fact in Chicago. True, yes: 
but not typical. Equally true, and 
perhaps more typical, is a story that 


concerned Carl Sandburg as a young 
man. 


At that time the City Editor of the 
Chicago Daily News was Henry Justin 
Smith. All the Daily News reporters 
of the Smith era were wild about him. 
And no wonder! 


E LEARNED that Carl Sandburg 

was writing a book about Abra- 
ham Lincoln. Sandburg was a mem- 
ber of the Daily News City Staff. He 
reported in at 7 or 8 o’clock in the 
morning and put in a full day. Four 
decades ago a reporter’s day was 10 
or 12 hours, depending on what 
needed doing. Sandburg did his writ- 
ing on Lincoln after a late home- 
coming on weekdays and on Sundays. 
Reporters then worked six days a 
week. 


Mr. Smith was fascinated by good 
writing, and he had a soft spot for 
a reporter who was a cut above aver- 
age. Such was the case with Sand- 
burg. Smith made him movie critic. 
All Sandburg had to do was to see 
the movie, go to the office and write 
the review, and that was that. But 
a bigger break was yet to come. 


Smith said to Sandburg: “You don’t 
have to come into the office to write 
your reviews. Why don’t you see all 
the movies on a weekend, and mail 
the reviews in one at a time.” That 
gave Carl Sandburg five free days, 
and that’s how he found time to write 
what many critics say is the most 
wonderful of all books about Lincoln. 


You may meet a tough boss, and 
probably will. But equally good is the 
chance sooner or later to meet a 
warm and understanding boss like 
Henry Justin Smith. I’ve read the 
words of many a mzmorial plaque, 
listened to eulogies at funeral serv- 
ices, heard rhetorical hymns of praise 
at public meetings. But none can 
equal the simple appreciation of re- 
porters who worked on the Chicago 
Daily News under Henry Justin 
Smith. 








There is a quality about people in 
journalism which is admirable and 
rare. They are not petty. Their re- 
gard goes to the most competent. And 
journalism being what it is, there 
never is any doubt to whom credit 
is due. 

I’m glad to be able to say that by 
and large this generous and fair 
judging applies to women. They have 
progressed immeasurably in journal- 
ism, especially in the last generation. 
Their names shine bright in journal- 
istic history ‘way back, but the stars 
who then had by-lines were the ex- 
ceptions. 


ELLIE BLY was the first to make 

America conscious of the woman 
reporter. Her journalistic experience 
was meager when she came to New 
York. But she had great imagina- 
tion and an indomitable will. She got 
in to see Joseph Pulitzer himself, and 
sold herself as a stunt girl. She went 
up in a balloon and down in a diving 
bell. She impersonated a beggar, shop 
girl, Salvation Army lass. In 1889 
she went around the world in less than 
Jules Verne’s imagined 80 days. 


Then came the Sob Sisters. The 
originals were with us until recently. 
Some were outstandingly famous, 
especially Winifred Black, Ada Patter- 
son, Nixola Greeley-Smith, and Do- 
rothy Dix. I’ve always thought that 
the pen name of Miss Dix was her 
way of making acknowledgment of 
a service she was in a position to 
significantly appreciate. 

Early in married life, the husband 
of Miss Dix passed under a mental 
cloud. He lived for many years. That 
kind of illness was then little under- 
stood. A person who helped develop 
public understanding of mental ill- 
ness was a Miss Dorothea Dixe. 
Psychiatrists and relatives of their 
patients honored her immeasurably. 
I believe journalism’s Dorothy Dix 
took her pen name to honor the 
pioneer Social Worker whose real 
name was Dorothea Dixe. 

After World War I, women journal- 
ists began to gain acceptance as 
journalists rather .than as women. 
That was what they wanted. 

Ishbel Ross, who was a star of long 
duration on the New York Herald 
Tribune, wrote “Ladies Of The Press” 
in 1936. In its 600 pages are hundreds 
of women’s names, many of them of 
considerable consequence in_ the 
journalistic record. 


UT MISS ROSS was at great pains 

to point out that even in a com- 
paratively modern day the newspaper 
woman has to be twice as careful as 
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the newspaper man. She said that 
even the most unprejudiced editor 
shudders a little when a new woman 
walks through the City Room. That 
opinion was shared by the male writers 
of a magazine article which appeared 
about a decade after the book by 
Miss Ross. The magazine article said 
that most editors vibrate on the same 
wave length with Harry Nason, who 
was a distinguished editor in Phila- 
delphia and New York. He saw Sylvia 
Porter, then as now Financial Editor 
of the New York Post, wearing a Phi 
Beta Kappa Key. He glared at her 
in mock anger, and said: “Dames 
around a newspaper office are bad 
enough, but smart dames are going 
to kill me and the business.” 


Mr. Nason was joking. Smart dames 
have come a far way in journalism. 
Everything that has to do with the 
use of words is much influenced by 
the work of women. Not only news- 
papers which first gave entry into 
journalistic work by woman; but all 
magazines, all radio broadcasting, all 
public relations offices. No longer is 
there reason to wonder how the wo- 
men got in. The wonder is how the 
various workshops even got along 
without them. 


I believe the reason so long a time 
elapsed before women broke into 
journalism on a broad front, was be- 
cause publishers had not fully 
analyzed their own situation. They 
learned better through the work of 
research people. 


When statisticians took the data of 
the researcher, and had facts tell a 
story, the most startling fact to 
emerge was that women did most of 
the money spending. The Advertising 
Manager saw the point. The Publisher 
saw the point. And pretty soon wo- 
men were in all categories of journal- 
ism. Today, many publications use 
them preponderantly. 


N “SEVENTEEN” our staff in the 

Editorial Department are mostly 
women, perhaps 85 percent. A com- 
parable situation exists among all the 
numerous magazines slanted to a 
feminine readership. 


Naturally, a basic skill in editorial 
work is the ability to convey an idea, 
to say clearly what you want to say; 
in short, to be able, as writers express 
it, to write. But there is much work 
where knowledge is more important 
than writing skill, where the principal 
need is for authority. 

Nearly every magazine having a wo- 
man’s angle uses many specialties, 
all sort of specialists in varied fields 





like food, fashion, furniture. This is 
true whether the appeal is to the Park 
Avenue resident, or the teen ager, or 
the shopper at the super-market; 
whether the publication costs a 
nickel at the A & P or a half dollar 
on the newsstand. A supplement to 
our magazine is called “SEVENTEEN 
At School.” There is significance in 
that 70 percent of country’s Home 
Economic teachers subscribe to it. 


The point I want to make is that 
there is an editorial niche for the 
expert. The Home Economics Depart- 
ment may be as good a training place 
as the School of Journalism. 

That’s how being a specialist may 
pay off, Helen Rowland, who was one 
of the first newspaper columnists, 
had a cynical bit of advice for be- 
ginners in journalism. It had three 
facets, like this: 


GET A TYPEWRITER 

GET A COPY OF ROGET’S 
THESAURUS 

GET A SPECIATLTY 


It was a specialty that made Anne 
O’Hare McCormick so very famous. 
A specialty that made Lucy Freeman 
so admired. And Dorothy Thompson 
Dorothy Kilgallen, Marguerite Hig- 
gins. 


In the time of Richard Harding 
Davis, the mere thought of a woman 
war correspondent would have seemed 
fantastic. Today, the martial or 
political battleground is like home 
field to the woman journalist. She 
is as much at home Overseas Press 
Club as in the Home Economics Club. 


GOOD THING TOO. 
the journalists 
journalism. 

The distaff side of this audience 
doubtless is well acquainted with the 
magazine on which I work, because 
SEVENTEEN is keyed to your age 
group. You’d probably know it even 
if you were not interested in journal- 
ism. 

You therefore have a pretty good 
idea of how varied are the categories 
which call for specialists. For example, 
cosmetics or interior decoration. Or 
the kitchen. Everybody fancies him- 
self a specialist in food, but savoring 
food and writing interestingly and 
informatively about it are somewhat 
unalike in their demands. 

Education is also a journalistic 
specialty, as are job guidance, dating, 
etiquette. Some of these are, so to 
say, like Beatrix Fairfax in modern 
dress, though as a newspaper feature 
She is still very much up to date. 


(Continued on Page 9.) 


Good for 
and good for 
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If You Want To Be Funny 


By MIRIAM WENDLE and JEAN T. HELLER, Williamsport, Pa. 


UMOR is a must for a popular 

school publication. No one has 

to alert editors and advisers of 
school publications to that truism. 
For you know only too well how your 
subscribers look for a laugh whenever 
your publication comes out. Actually 
their reactions are no different from 
that of so-called grown-ups who leaf 
through Coronet, Reader’s Digest, 
Saturday Evening Post, or the Herald 
Tribune to hunt for tid-bits to tickle 
their funny bones. Editors of com- 
mercial publications who want to at- 
tract and hold a big circulation are 
canny enough to spice their pages with 
humorous stories and jokes, humorous 
cartoons, and the like. School editors 
and advisers must also face the fact 
that even the literary magazine — 
no matter how beautiful — has no 
great appeal for teen-age subscribers 
unless it mixes the serious with the 
light. Even school newspapers should 
save some space for humor. Yes, you 
might as well wise up — it is up to 
you to provide for your readers a 
varied bill of fare, at least one-fourth 
humor. 

Yet what do you find whan you 
look through your Exchanges or in 
a hardy moment your own cherished 
school publication? Admit it: the ex- 
ceptions are the ones with zip. Too 
often the publication is a bore, inept 
in style and often deadly serious. Or 
if it tries to be funny, its humor is 
“flat, stale and unprofitable’ — most 
unfunny. Here and there it may be 
in very bad taste, even cruel. 


Why are these things so? Is it that 
school editors — and, yes, advisers, 
too — think that humor is unworthy 
of your best creative talents. Or, is 
it that “humor” takes more imagina- 
tion and skill than you can muster? 
Someone has said: “Men will confess 
to treason, murder, arson, false teeth 
or a wig. How many will own up to 
a lack of humor?” Could it be — but 
perish the thought — that actually 
you lack a _ well-developed funny- 
bone? 

“Ah, but,” you say, “there’s a lot 
of funny stuff in our school magazine 
and our student body thinks our pub- 
lication’s great.” Bravo! Then per- 
haps you don’t have “canned humor” 
in your pages like this: 


“A drunk fell out of a second- 
story window. Immediately a crowd 
gathered around him. One excited 
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spectator exclaimed, “What hap- 
pened? What’s the matter?” “I 
dunno,” replied the drunk; ”I just 
got here.” 


Here indeed is a typical joke book 
clipping, and one that, besides, is in 
very questionable taste. Stories on 
drunks, racial minorities, gambling 
and such — do you agree? — have 
no place in school publications. 


Miriam Wendle is the former 
head of the English Department 
and journalism instructor of the 
High School at Williamsport, Pa., 
and, since her retirement, a mem- 
ber of the Williamsport School 
Board. Jean T. Heller, a member 
of the English Department and 
instructor in journalism, is Ad- 
viser to the Billtown Banner, the 
newspaper of the Williamsport 
High School. Their combined 
effort adds another to the list of 
articles which have been carried 
from time to time in this ma- 
gazine in an effort to meet and 
provide a solution to the ever- 
present problem of what to do 
about humor in the school publica- 
tion. 


HAT DO YOU THINK of the too 

frequent gibe that hurts? You’ve 
seen them in your Exchanges. Does 
this ring a bell? 


“Wanted to Rent: One brain for 
Joe Brown. For more information, 
write the school scheduling of- 
ficer.” 


No doubt that stale “crack” was 
good for a laugh in some school and 
maybe Joe was a good sport to laugh 
with the others — at the time. 


But, the school magazine which 
printed this cheap joke has, of course, 
preserved it for readers ten or twenty 
years later. Some day Joe may find 
this shop-worn jab a real embar- 
rassment. As school editors you must 
always remember that what is printed 
in your school publications is there 
for keeps. 

Even when the humor is neither 
“canned” nor cruel, too often it falls 
into sterotypes. Undoubtedly you 
have seen hundreds of examples of 
school names set to pointless phrases 
in this fashion: 


Can You Imagine? 
Joe Green caught speechless? 
Barb Walker with short hair? 
Artie Shaw being called Arthur? 


Hundreds of trite puns on student’s 
names also litter the pages of school 
publications. For example, note this 
familiar, over-used play on names — 
pointless beyond the confines of a 
particular school: 


What If? 
Suzy were a MOMBO instead of 
a WALTZ? 
Mary were a SPADE instead of 
a HEART? 


How many times, too, in your Ex- 
changes, have you come upon a bor- 
ing array of song titles which run 
something like this? 


“Time Waits for No One” 
Coming to class on time 

“That’s All I Want From You — 
“A” from every teacher 

“Sin” — a cheat sheet 


Besides there are the unsuccessful 
efforts to be funny by modernizing 
the classics, like this excerpt: 


“ 


. Now Macbeth isn’t scared 
but he surely is surprised when 
Duffey amputates his cranium and 
restores the boss-ship to Mal... .” 


In addition to its lack of word skill, 
that bit of “unfunny” humor is not 
even true to the facts of “Macbeth”. 


UT ENOUGH! There's little use 
going on and on with these ex- 
amples of efforts to be funny that 
fall flat. Certainly none of you would 
really advocate printing such tripe in 
your school magazine or newspaper. 
No one knows better than you that 
printing costs run high and that space 
is at a premium. There’s only one 
thing to do with “clipped”, stale and 
questionable humor — throw it into 
the ash can and shut the lid. Above 
all, check and double-check against 
printing the joke that hurts. 
Fortunately, all “humor” in your 
school publications is not stale, point- 
less, or barbed. Sometimes the 
parodies and burlesques on history, 
the classics, people and events really 
have point. Whenever they are clever, 
you will find that the student writer 
has managed to stick to his original 
and has even pointed his parody to- 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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Humor-Problem Or Promise? 


One of the touchiest problems with which Advisers and 
school press associations have had to contend is that re- 
lating to humor in the student publication. What may be 
amusing to one person is offensive to another. An in- 
nocent remark or situation when related by a boy or girl 
may have implications to an older person that would make 
it impossible to print without fear of repercussions. There 
is a hiatus in thinking between students and Advisers 
that never seems to be bridged with satisfaction to either 
side. Unless one lives with it from week to week, as most 
Advisers have to, its full import cannot be realized. 


Elsewhere is this issue, Miss Wendle and Miss Heller 
have approached it from an angle that can be understood 
by all who have had to face the issue in the course of 
their advisory work. This is a valuable addition to the 
literature on the subject and the article is worthy of 
serious study and thought by students and Advisers. They 
write from the standpoint of experience, without which 
they could hardly have made a dent in the subject. 


It is now six years since this Association issued a pamph- 
let called Humor in School Papers edited by Bryan 
Barkar of Mercersburg Academy in Pennsylvania. This 
is now in the process of revision and will soon be pub- 
lished for the membership. The author has stated that 
when he prepared the original work, there seemed to be 
hardly a serious book on the subject available for use. 
Now, he finds a plethora of them. Im fact, he plans to 


include a bibliography in his revision. He discovered one 
volume of nearly 450 pages culled from college paper 
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whose coverage is such that he who seeks for something 
new or original will be sunk to the depths of despai 

Are we awakening to humor as something new? Is this 
a sign of the times? Will it lead to an appreciation of the 
best and the elimination of the worst? Whatever it may 
be, we hope that from all of this may be acquired a sense 
of discrimination, an opportunity for comparison, a basis 
for serious thought and consideration, of what is right and 
proper and a solution to a troublesome and aging prob- 
lem. 


<> <> > 


Planning For The Publications 


We have wondered many times about the status of the 
publication in the school and whether it was appreciated 
for its service as we felt it should be. Our own view may 
be biased for we have lived with it so long that we be- 
come impatient when others do not sense its value at the 
worth we attach to it. Time has a way of solving many 
problems and of separating the chaff from the wheat. 
Now we know there are signs which support our beliefs. 


The expanding Floral Park, N. Y., school system, going 
from one high school to six, of which five opened their 
doors this past fall, has included a vigorous school press 
program that sets at ease many of our doubts. There has 
been much planning for a long time to bring this extra- 
ordinary development into being for any school system 
that can go from one to six high schools within a year, 
all in full and complete operation, can be regarded as 
nothing less that phenomenal. 

In this planning, none of the schools was to be without 
a full and effective publications program. Further, it was 
to start off with its newspaper from the very beginning. 
This was no afterthought, or an extra curricular activity 
that would come in due time, but an operation full stature 
the moment the doors were opened. 

Floral Park, in its Sewanahaka High School, has long 
had a tradition of good school publications and the Chief- 
tan, its newspaper, and Totem, the yearbook, have been 
outstanding both locally and nationally for years. This 
began in 1930 when Dr. Hugh Flaherty organized a staff 
of twelve Advisers who issued newspaper, yearbook, 
magazine, handbook and Sewanhaka’s annual report 
under his supervision. Among them were Sigmund J. Slu- 
szka, now CSPAA President, and Jerome J. Niosi, both 
with doctor’s degrees. Dr. Flaherty was awarded the 
CSPA Gold Key in 1952 and received it and the Certific- 
ate from the hands of President Truman. 

Now, Dr. Niosi, is coordinator of publications for all 
schools, an integral operation which could come about 
only with school and community acceptance of the place 
and function of the school press within the system. Let 
us hope this to be a harbinger of similar action in other 
communities. In the end, it is the Adviser and the staff 
which must convince both school and community as t0 
the real and lasting worth of their endeavors. 
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Expanding School 


OR CENTRAL HIgh School District 

No. 2, Floral Park, N. Y., the 
year, 1956 was filled with super- 
latives: five new buildings opening 
simultaneously, over 500 teachers on 
the faculty educating over 8,000 stu- 
dents. The problems of organization 
staggered the imagination. None the 
least of these was publications which 
in this District is big business. 

In accordance with the principles 
of a free press, both the newspaper 
and annual of Sewanhaka, the largest 
and original high school in the dis- 
trict, have always been self-support- 
ing. Sold on a voluntary basis, the 
Chieftain sells approximately 1500 
copies and does an annual business 
of $3.000 while the Totem with a bud- 
get in excess of $24,000, sells 3500 
copies. Include the photography, 
multiply these figures by five, and the 
annual district budget for publica- 
tions totaled approximately $75,000, 
not a cent of which came from the 
taxpayers. 

Staffing these publications fully 
required forty-six advisers and some 
370 students in various positions. 
Moreover, for the past two decades 
the Sewanhaka Chieftain, distributed 
twice monthly, has enjoyed a national 
reputation among the greatest scho- 


lastic newspapers of the country. 
The Totem, Medalist yearbook of 
Sewanhaka, keeping up with the 


growth of the district, has become, 
“the largest high school yearbook 
enterprise in the country.” It was the 
normal desire of the Board of Educa- 
tino, therefore, to insure, if possible, 
that the standards set by the Chief- 
tain and Totem be continued in the 
new schools. 

The simplest, but most shortsighted, 
solution to th2 newspaper problem 
would have been to delay publication 
for the first year, put out a mimeo- 
graph series of sheets, or move slowly 
making the mistakes of a new pub- 
lishing venture and rationalize the 
results: after all, the students are 
novices, the faculty advisers have 
never worked on a newspaper, and 
much ought not reasonably be ex- 
pected. Not so in the Central High 
School District. Despite the absence 
of seniors and students familiar with 
journalism, despite the inexperience 
of the advisers, the Board of Educa- 
tion assignment recomended by the 
Principal of the District was to publish 
Self-supporting letter-press news- 
papers of the highest caliber. 


December, 1956 


District Solves Press Problems 


ASICALLY, the problem was one 

of organization: It was necessary to 
set up five newspaper (and yearbook) 
staffs, conduct practical sessions on 
newspaper and yearbook problems 
and put these sessions into practical 
application by actual publication. It 
was essential to start with the princi- 
pals. 


Here’s a case in which publica- 
tions became a part of the plan- 
ning in a rapidly expanded school 
district. Five new secondary 
schools opening at one time in 
one school district is an unusual 
situation. To include a program 
for a newspaper in each one, and 
plans for yearbook coverage as 
well, is nothing short of pheno- 
menal. In what is now Central 
High School District No. 2 of 
Floral Park, N. Y., the _ school 
newspaper and the yearbook of 
Sewanhaka High School, ‘the 
original, and only High School, 
in the area up to last September, 
had proved themselves and be- 
come fixtures in school and com- 
munity. So, a well-rounded school 
was expected to have its publica- 
tios. Consequetly, both types of 
publications were made parts of 
the programs of the five new 
schools and an experienced and 
talented Adviser, Dr. Jerome J. 
Niosi, became District Coordin- 
ator of School Publications. 


A series of conference was held with 
each of the new administrators — 
all of whom were new to the District 
and hence had no knowledge of local 
publication problems, procedures and 
policy. In some instances to secure 
uniformity, it was necessary to ‘educ- 
ate’ as well. It was agreed that one 
four-page monthly newspaper per 
building be published — three build- 
ings have a Junior High School or- 
ganization separate from the Senior 
High School — three advisers cover- 
ing News, Feature and Business, be 
appointed with compensatory time to 
come later, and a Publications Room 
assigned. The Chief Adviser was to 
conduct a school-wide campaign to 
name the paper, recruit the staff and 
operate autonomously from the Dis- 
trict Publications Office. A time 
schedule, based on monthly publica- 
tion dates, was prepared and dis- 
tributed. 


Actual newsgathering was begun 
immediately. As this preliminary 
step was completed, additional in- 
structions were given in preparing 
copy for the printer, marking the gal- 
leys, laying out the pages, writing the 
‘heads’ and completing the dummy. 
To facilitate this stage, headline 
specimen charts were prepared and 
dummy forms printed. These de- 
vices entailed novice staffs to function 
like oldtimers. Using drawing boards 
on which to thumb tack galleys, made 
possible changes in dummying until 
final satisfaction was secured; the 
forms were then pasted and sent to 
the printer. Pictures, in the mean- 
time, had arrived from the engravers, 
and were forwarded. 

Another stage was reached when 
the page proofs were received, cor- 
rected and returned. Six weeks after 
the opening of school, despite an un- 
completed building and with extremly 
limited facilities, the New Hyde Park 
Memorial High School Chariot came 
off the presses to be sold to over 900 
enthusiastic customers. This pioneer 
was followed successively in the next 
several weeks by the Stanforth Junior 
High School Signature, and the El- 
mont Memorial High School six page 
Oracle. The H. Frank Carey High 
School Courier despite the fact that 
its students and staff were in two 
buildings separated by four miles 
pending the completion of school was 
published in December. The Floral 
Park Memorial High School is ex- 
pected to distribute its first issue 
within two weeks after the building 
is opened in January. 


HILE THE NEWSPAPERS were 

thus being published, the Totem 
is being published, this year as a 
transition edition containing five 
smaller ‘annuals’ within its covers. 
There are no graduating classes this 
year in any of the new buildings, and 
since good yearbook planning requires 
so much preliminary organization to 
go into effect the day before school 
opens, no separate annuals were 
planned. Instead, liaison faculty re- 
presentatives were appointed in each 
of the functioning schools. These ad- 
visers, who had been with the Totem 
and who will form the basis of the 
yearbook staff next year, will schedule 
such club and activity groups as are 
developed in the building rapidly 
reaching completion. These repre- 
sentatives will arrange for the selec- 

(Continued on Page 12.) 





Poetry of the Month 


These poems were selected by the staff of Q. P. News 
of Queen of Peace High School, North Arlington, N. J., 
with the aid of Sister Catharine Anita, S.S.J., Moderator. 


<> <> <> 


That Long-Awaited Night 


That Blessed Night was very still, 

A shiny halo encircled each hill. 
And from that peaceful silent sky, 
Snowflakes began to gently fly. 
When down the quiet winding lane, 
Mary and Joseph slowly came. 


Toward a stable they made their way, 
No room in the Inn for them to stay. 
Arriving there quite tired and weary, 
They entered this shelter so dreary, 
Joseph then began with zest, 

To clear a place for Mary to rest. 


He gathered all the hay he could reap, 
And made a bed for her to sleep. 

Then sitting near her as she slept, 

A protective watchful vigil he kept. 
And during that early frosty morn, 
Mary gave birth to her first born. 


Such a cuddly baby boy, 

To Mary and Joseph He brought great joy. 
She hugged Him tenderly, this happy one, 
And whispered lovingly, “Jesus, my Son”. 

With swaddling clothes she gently dressed Him, 
And in a hay-filled manger laid Him. 


They both then knelt, and adored the precious Babe, 


That promised Savior, all nations to save. 

And as they prayed, a hymn began to ring, 
“Glory to the New Born King”, 

Then from the nearby silent field, 

The shepherds came, their praises to yield. 


And the Magi, guided by a star, 

Came to adore Him from afar. 

And in their Bright Robes of silk, and fur, 

They offered the gold, frankincense and myrrh, 
For now as God to us had willed, 

His promise of a Redeemer had been fulfilled. 


Janet Martin 
Q. P. News 
Qween of Peace H. S. 
North Arlington, N. J. 


> > > 


Our Savior’s First Visitors 


The night was dark and beautiful 
The stars were shining bright, 
The angels sang so joyfully 

For it was Christmas Night. 


The shepherd came to see the Child 
To gaze upon His Face; 

To see His little eyes so mild 

And give a small embrace. 


Three Wise Men from the East soon came 
To give the Babe some gift 

The sight of Jesus caused their hearts 
Suddenly to uplift. 


Our Savior in His Mother’s arms 
Looked, oh, so full of glee 

St. Joseph stood by watching 

As proud as he could be. 


Dorothy Davis 
The Crusader 
Wildwood Catholic H. S. 
Wildwood, N. J. 


> > > 


Pygmalion’s Lament 


Speak to me, sweet ivory maiden, 
Silence tortures my sad heart. 
Coldly do you stand, serenely, 
Near to me, yet far apart. 


I caress your gentle fingers, 

Touch your cheek, your noble brow. 
Do not spurn me, lovely maiden, 
Can I win you? Tell me how. 


It is useless. Unrelenting. 

You shall gaze with lifeless eyes, 
Ever unmoved by my weeping, 
Unaffected by my sighs. 


Ah, my troubled mind deceives me, 
For your hand is growing warm. 

I imagine that you’re moving, 

That life glows within your form. 


No, ’tis true, your eyes are open! 
You are living, you are real! 
Now, my lovely Galatea, 

All my love I shall reveal. 


Marguerite Bader 
The Reaper 
West Catholic H. S. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


<> <> <> 


Prayer 


Some prayer may be an unknown path, 
Explored when racked with fear, 

Or weed-grown lane men stumble down, 
When danger hovers near. 


But prayer should be a shining road 
A highway smooth and broad, 
Which Christians journey day by day 
In closer walks with God. 


Prayer can be a beacon light 
When dread death hovers near 
Or a passport into Eternal life 
When death comes with its fear. 


John McDonald ’58 
The Courier 

St. Rose H. S. 
Belmar, N. J. 
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if You Want To Be Funny 
(Continued from Page 3) 


ward the daily life of the school. 
Those in verse, especially if the rhyme 
and meter run smoothly, are often 
very clever. 


Probably any of your readers would 
find a take-off on a familiar tele- 
vision program as amusing as the one 
from which this excerpt was taken: 


“My name is Herbert J. Gold- 
brick. I lead nine lives: as a spy, 
a counter-spy, a counter-counter 
spy, a counter-counter-counter spy, 
a counter-counter-counter-counter 
spy, a  counter-counter-counter- 
counter-counter spy, a counter- 
counter - counter - counter - count- 
er-counter spy, a counter-counter- 
counter - countes - counter - count- 
er-counter spy, a counter-counter- 
counter - counter - counter - count- 
er-counter spy, a counter-count- 
er - counter - counter - counter - 
counter-counter-counter spy, a 
counter - counter - counter - count- 
er - counter - counter - counrter - 
counter-counter—(whew!) spy. I 
belong to the Communist Party, the 
Nazi Party, the Republican Party, 
the Democratic Party, and the 
Masquerade Party a week from 
Saturday; and I often take take 
orders from the F.B.1., the M.V.D., 
and the C.T.A. Confusing isn’t 
a 


In fact, subject matter for take- 
offs is limitless. You have all seen 
in your Exchanges parodies on slo- 
gans, proverbs, nursery rhymes and 
well-known poems. Typical of clever 
handling of a nursery rhyme is “There 
was a Crooked Man” taken from a 
school publication: 


There was a crooked man 
And he ran a crooked mile. 
He made a crooked dollar 
In a crooked style. 

He bought a crooked dog 
That had a crooked flea 

And they all ended up in 

The penitentiary. 


Tossed off in clever style is also 
this student verse called “Bikini”: 


The swimming suits of yesterday 
Were built like Mother Hubbard’s; 

But swimming suits I see today 
Look much like her cupboards. 


Here and there, too, in school pub- 
lications you find limericks, puns, and 
even light verse that is delightedful. 
Sparking the page of one _ school 
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magazine was this better-than-aver- 
age limerick: 


There once was a horse named 
Charlie 

Whose diet was pizza and barley, 

When they fed him some hay, 

It went down the wrong way— 

And now he eats nothing poor, 
Charlie! 


Featured now and then is a bit of 
nonsense like “The  Uninhibited 
Astronomer” with its play on words 
in “jabberwocky” style: 


King Neptune Saturn his Mar’s 
throne one mooning, doing some 
Sirius thinking. Upon his head 
satellite crown. He was trying to 
planetoid universal revolution, and 
jet it was difficult to planet. 


Two subjects, a couple of phobos 
nereid and one of them, an Irish- 
man named O’Rion, pleiaded, “O 
King, how will Uranus?” 

King Neptune world around and 
said, “My sun. ,, , 


So this zany story goes on to the 
end with its astronomical puns. In 
like vein is this punning verse, culled 
from another school publication: 


‘Twas midnight and ’twas dark — 
A squirrel climbed a tree in the 
park. 
He looked all around 
But heard not a sound 


Because you can’t hear a tree bark. 


But when you come right down to 
it, the best source of “humor” for your 
publication is the daily life of your 
school. 


As’ YOUR English teachers have 

told you again and again, “Write 
about what you know.” Actually that 
is all anyone can really write about 
well. In what often seems to you 
insignificant and of little interest 
around school is rich ore for you to 
mine. Many an adult writer would 
jump at the chance to cash in on the 
classroom and examination “boners”, 
the stories about classmates and 
teachers, the conversations in the 
cafeteria and auditorium that you 
pass up as dross. 


To be sure it is difficult to catch 
the kaleidoscopic, fast-moving life 
of your school and set it down on 
paper before it has gone cold. Even 
when you listen and take notes in 
the midst of a busy day on what those 
around you say and what they do — 
in the halls, at lunch, in the audit- 
orium — it is still a big job for you 
to write about it with the zip, for 


example, that you find in the “hu- 
man interest” stories of Reader’s 
Digest. Nevertheless, only when you 
learn to write up cleverly the life of 
your school will your “humor” be vital 
and original and your publication 
come to life. 


What does the “humor” of school 
life, when it is fairly well-written, 
sound like in your school publica- 
tions? Take the classroom “boner”, 
for example. The fairly good ones 
in your Exchange probably run some- 
thing like this: 


The other day a _ student in 
Mr. ’s American government 
class used wishful thinking to add 
a new department to the Presi- 


dent’s cabinet — Secretary of 
Wealth. 

History teacher, Mr should 
have no trouble finding Uncle 


Tom’s cabin, now that one of his 
pupil’s has identified it as “an old 
shack along the underground rail- 
road.” 


When asked by her English 
teacher, “What is the difference 
between metonymy and_ synec- 


doche?, Mary Smith started, “Well, 
Schenectady is .. .” “A city in New 
York,’ volunteered her _ teacher, 
Mr. 


Accompanying a tell-tale picture of 
a student’s locker may be a humorous 
editorial called “Clutteritis of the 
Locker”: 


Oooh! I don’t think I can last 
much longer! All, this junk inside 
of me keeps me in a state of con- 
fusion. What’s the matter with my 
owner? Every morning and every 
night she has a chance to diagnose 
my troubles. But she just shuts 
me up tight and walks away... 

Won’t she ever take back 
to the library these over-due books 
that with all the rest of the junk 
make me bulge like a fat dowager. 
Phooey! there she goes again, while 
I burst at the seams. 


Sometimes the editorial type of 
“humor” ridicules a “greasy — grind” 
or ’sourpuss” around school: 


What’s that? You want to be 
unpopular? I’ll show you the ropes. 
Be a “sourpuss”, hate everyone, 
cultivate sarcasm. Don’t take any- 
thing from any one. From your 
teachers? Certainly not. Talk back, 
shrug your sholders, act flip. Walk 
over everyone. Look out for your- 
self — first, last, and all of the 
time ... Come on, you can look 


(Continued on page 9) 
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The staff of the White Buffalo, 
working under the direction of Bonita 
Nance, selected the editorials for this 
issue of the Review. Mr. E. Howard 
Hills is the Adviser to the Madras 
Union High School, Madras, Oregon, 
newspaper. 
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We Speak For Democracy 


“Hey, how about that Voice of 
Democracy contest?” 

“It sounded like a pretty neat idea 
when we heard about it in English, 
But now, well, I don’t know .. .” 


“It sure would be great to write 
something like that, and get it pub- 
lished .. .” 


“Yeah, but gee, I can’t write half 
as good as any of those she read to 
us. I’d never get anywhere.” 

“No harm in trying, though.” 


“No ... what did the teacher say... 
something about taking stock of your- 
self?” 


“Yes. She said just writing about 
democracy would help us realize what 
democracy really means to us. I guess 
it would, too.” 

“You know, the more kids that enter 
this . . . I mean, it could really show 
people that kids are thankful for 
democracy.” 


“Who was it that said “Eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty,” or 
something? I guess that means if 
you've got freedom you can’t just sit 
around and expect to always have it. 
You've got to fight to keep it.” 


“Writing this Voice of Democracy 
essay would be doing that.” 


“You bet! We could show those com- 
munists — and everybody — that we 
really like democracy.” 


“And we want to keep it.” 

“We'd better get busy. They have 
to be finished by the 29th.” 

“I was just thinking .. . even if we 
don’t win any prizes — like that trip 
to Washington, D. C. or a 500-dollar 
scholarship, or even a local prize — 
think of all the other scripts we can 
hear at the tryouts and all the kids 
we'll meet.” 

“And all we'll learn. This is a pretty 
perfect deal.” 


“Yeah. I'm going to speak for 
democracy. How about you?” 
Hi Light, 


Girls Polytechnic High School, 
Poriland, Oregon 
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Editorials . . . Choice Of The Month 





Extra-Curricular Work 
Is Considered of Top 
Importance 


The importance of extra-curricular 
school activities is something teen- 
agers hear about all through high 
school and very often pay little at- 
tention to. Yet, these activities prove 
to be of outstanding value for the stu- 
dents, the school, and the community. 


When I talk about school activities, 
I mean such things as attending 
dances, sports events, shows, and 
running for various school offices. 
Under this same heading comes try- 
ing out for sports, drill teams, pep 
squads, and. debate squads. I feel 
that if more people were active and 
interested in this type of thing, our 
country would be less full of juvenile 
delinquents. 


School activities are important to 
the student in that they help build 
better leaders and future citizens. 
Also, activities keep the student busy 
and happy, which is good for the 
student. Growing up is not easy, but 
if a student has guidance and help 
from older people and learns through 
experience with his friends, a great 
part of the burden will be lifted. 


The school itself will definitely 
benefit from student activities. The 
students will get behind the school 
because it becomes “their” school. A 
good reputation is what every school 
wants, and interested and active stu- 
dents will not only promote friend- 
ship between themselves and _ the 
faculty but also among other schools. 


When the families of the community 
see what a fine school the students 
help make and what fine people the 
students are, they will clamor to sup- 
port their high school and will take 
a lively interest in it. One goal that 
all schools aim for is to bring family, 
students, and teachers closer together 
in work, fun, and learning. 


Matador 
High School 
San Gabriel, California 
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Study Habits Needed 


Are good students born or made? 
No dobut you have heard this familiar 
cry of dismay bouncing from wall to 
wall 


within the many classrooms: 












“What! More homework, I haven't 
got time!” 

There is a time for play, and a time 
for work. Budget your time! Your 
job in high school is learning. Learn- 
ing requires study. Learning to study 
is an important part of your job. 
Studying requires time. 

All students are not just “born good 
students.” Come on! Let’s change 
those old-fashioned study habits to 
more modern systems. 

Have you ever wanted to be a good 
student? You can if you have the 
determination. There is a formula 
for success. Curious? Try it and see. 


1. Erase your pessimistic attitude 
toward studying. 


. Budget your time. 
3. Write out a study schedule and 


follow it. 
4. Begin to study at once. 
Remember — no schedule’ works 


unless you follow it until it becomes 
a habit. 

Elevator 

High School, 

Oregon City, Oregon 
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Facts Explode Complacency 


The light of knowledge about tuber- 
culosis cannot stand complacency. 
When the true facts of the dread 
disease are known, people are no 
longer smug but find that immediate 
action is necessary. 

A few of the little-known facts 
about TB are: it strikes one American 
every five minutes, 1,2000,000 persons 
need medical care or medical super- 
vision for active or inactive tuber- 
culosis and 150,000 persons out of 
400,000 infected with TB are unknown 
to health authorities and may not 
even know they are ill. 

Last year, approximately 16,000 
people died of TB and next year about 
100,000 people will be discovered with 
active TB. Most of them will be cured 
but many will discover too late that 
they have TB and will die. 

There are four methods in which 
TB can be found, by a tuberculin 
test, chest x-ray, laboratory tests 
and a thorough physical examination. 
With early diagnosis the disease can 
be conquered. 

White Buffalo, 
Madras Union High School, 
Madras, Oregon 
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Case of Mistaken Identity 


“Oh dear, is this freshman social 
' seience? Asks the red-faced freshman 
' es he stands trembling in the door- 
| way of room 14. 

' “No, I’m afraid not,” answers the 
} spanish teacher who has been inter- 
rupted twice during the morning by 
» students having difficulty finding the 
| right room. “Social science is the first 
room downstairs.” 


“Thanks,” mutters the freshman as 
» he dashes off to class already five 
' minutes late. 

' Although this incident is fictitious, 
' the same thing has happened many 
> times to students at MUHS this fall. 
The confusion and embarrassment of 
entering the wrong classroom could 
be eliminated if a small card bearing 
the teacher’s name, the subjects taught 
in his room and the periods of each 
' subject, was placed on his door. 

The number above the doors of each 
rom have proved to be quite in- 
adequate in the past as it is difficult 
to locate them. 

Other schools have name cards on 
the doors of each room. Why can’t 

ours? 

White Buffalo, 
Madras Union High School, 
Madras, Oregon 
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meaner than that! Put a bigger 
chip on your shoulder! Splendid! 
You’ve passed the first course in 
unpopularity with flying colors. 


Observant of what may and per- 
haps did go in the classroom is this 


bit of light student verse called “The 
Visitor”: 


The usual drowsy classroom 
At once is on its toes; 

The pupils pay attention 
And straighten up in rows 


Johnny hides the thumb tack 
He'd planned for Sammy’s pants; 
Mary hides the note from Sue 
That tells of last night’s dance. 


Tom, the classroom Romeo, 
Withdraws his glance from Jill. 
Teacher’s voice is kinder 

She doesn’t snap at Bill. 


“Why this sudden change? you ask; 
“It's quiet as a pin!” 

“Can’t you guess the reason?” 
“The Principal walked in.” 


December, 1956 


One kind of school “humor” yet un- 
mentioned makes greater use of draw- 
ing board or camera than of words. 
Some school publications carry amu- 
sing and pointed cartoons in every 
issue. Some play up amusing picture 
stories of activities, such as a pic- 
ture series about putting the school 
newspaper to press. First the school 
photographer snapped the editor and 
an assistant reporter digging up news 
with a shovel from the classroom floor 
and captional it: “Reporters Digging 
up News Sources”. 

He followed it with a picture of 
three other reporters open-mouthed 
and wide-eyed, as if frightened by a 
large chain held out in front of them. 
The label read: Meet the Deadline or 
Join the Chain Gang.” The next 
snap, showing another reporter hold- 
ing up a light-bulb on his head, carried 
the words: “Planning a Page Re- 
quires Illuminating Inspirations”. The 
series ended with a black rectangle 
labeled: “Dancing in the Dark — in 
the dark room, that is.” 

Obviously it would take much space 
to list all the varieties of “humor” 
that you could use to put snap into 
your school publications. Besides, 
some of the best “humor” as you know, 
takes the form of short stories, essays 
and feature articles that are too long 
to quote. No doubt you have con- 
vinced yourself anyway, by now, that 
school publications not only can but 
should be entertaining. As to what 
it takes to be amusing — probably you 
have convinced yourself and figured 
that out: observation, originality, re- 
vision and more revision. Yes, it’s 
really hard work to be funny. Maybe 
that is why so many top-flight 
humorists in daily life look like “sad 
sacks”. At any rate, if you want to 
be funny, the best thing you can do 
is learn from the experts. Analyze 
the humor in your exchanges, in the 
commercial magazines, in literature 
class. Remember: your English teacher 
will be only too glad to help. 

Granted that “humor” is a must 
for your school publication and that 
your school deserves the best you can 
give it, why not examine your own 
publication in comparison with your 
best Exchanges to see how it stacks 
up? How do you rate for the most 
part: good, not so good, pointless, 
bad? Should you discover for your- 
self that the “best humor” in your 
publication deals with school, with 
student experiences outside of school, 
with classmates’ dreams for the 
future — then base your own pre- 
scription for “humor” on your find- 
ings. Urge your contributors to write 


about themselves, their family and 
the like. If you want your publica- 
tion to be worth the cost of paper 
and print, if you want it to go over 
big with your student body — mine 
the gold in your own back yard. 


Nelle Bly Paved The Way 


(Continued from Page 2.) 


There is much for women to do in 
today’s journalistic structure, and to- 
morrow there will be more. There 
is always room for a new idea. 


To the boys in this audience may 
I say that I hope you will forgive me 
for talking mostly to the girls. I may 
have neglected you, but I did not for- 
get you. No editor, least of all a 
publisher of a magazine directed to 
teen age girls, ever forgets the boys. 

But whatever your scheme in your 
heart of hearts — bring it out. Talk 
out loud about it, if only to yourself. 
Then find a way to start on the path 
that will lead you toward your goal. 
Opportunity is always with us. By ap- 
plication and effort, your particular 
ability in your particular field will be 
recognized. Associate — dream — 
emphasize your interest in your chosen 
field. 

If you really take your subject to 
heart, it will be well nourished and 
grow into a substantial pillar. An 
endless source of energy for your 
spirit and your success in the world. 
Sincerity, dedication and enthusiasm 
are conceded ingredients of genius. 
So look all about you for even a small 
branch that you might grasp. For no 
matter what subject you pursue — 
if it’s constructive, it can grow from 
a small source to a great strong beacon 
that shines toward the sky, opening 
a wide path to a far greater life. 

My definition of luck is a series of 
conscientious efforts that places you 
in a position to be considered when 
an opportunity arises. 

It’s been nice talking with you. I 
see in you the hope of the future, the 
bulwark of our established way of life, 
the guardian of our freedom, which 
rests mainly on the First Amendment 
to the Constitution. 

May God bless you, and carry you 
forward to the realization of your 
dreams. 


“Brotherhood Week”. with the theme 
“That People Shall Live as One Family 
of Man”, sponsored by the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, 
will be obs2rved from February 17 to 
24, 1957. Materials for schools may 
be had by writing 43 West 57th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 





Features of the Month... 


Nancy Lishawa and Martha Petrie, 
Third Page Editors of the Tower News, 
Withrow High School, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, under the direction of Marvin 
R. Renshaw, Adviser, reviewed their 
exchanges and selected these features 
for the REVIEW. 

<> 


Faculty Row 


‘Atomic Age by 1986’ 
Observes Dorothy Bond 


(Faculty Row, a weekly feature in 
Ka Punahou, is written by a teacher 
or, after an interview by a KP staff 
member, to better acquaint the stu- 
dents with their teachers and coun- 
selors. They may be humorous, serious 
or sad, depending on the teacher.) 


Punahou boys and girls of 1926- 
1956-1986; let us take a look at them. 
The Punahou boys and girls of 1926, 
today’s parents, grew up in the flap- 
per era. They were just as feverish 
and energetic doing the Charleston as 
you, their children, are doing the rock 
’n roll. The mass production of auto- 
mobiles, along with the development 
of radio, was coming into its own. 
Airplane travel was just in its infancy. 
Radio and the airplane were to 1926 
what television and jet propulsion are 
to 1956. There were no hot rods in 
1926 but the lucky speedster of that 
day roared forth in a snappy Stutz 
Bearcat. It wasn’t television that in- 
terfered with homework in 1926, but 
there was, instead, radio and the 
haunting voice of Rudy Valee and his 
cohorts. Parents of 1926 felt the same 
way about Rudy as your own parents 
feel about Elvis Presley. The flappers 
of 1926 became the parents of the dolls 
and cats of 1956. Will the cha-cha 
cat of today become the parent of 
a slick missile latched on to a light 
wave in 1986? What will the Punahou 
boys and girls of 1986 be like? 


Let us look for a moment at 1986. 
Hawaiian Electric will have gone 
atomic for it will be an atomic age. 
There will be space travel, and with 
an outer space station where all the 
world is encompassed and viewed 
from a single point, perhaps Inter- 
nationalism will be forced into reality 
— and, hopefully, with it, world peace. 
Perhaps’ long-talked-of Esperanto 
will become the universal language 
and Punahou boys and girls will no 


Ten 


longer have to learn French, Spanish, 
German and Latin. 


What will clothes be like in 1986? 
Obviously, shorts can’t get any shorter 
but they, like other garments, will re- 
flect the expanded environment of 
space travel. 


Hot Rod Of 1986 


What will your hot rod car of 1986 
look like? It will be powered by atomic 
energy, faster and smoother than the 
cars of today. Rather a wild flight 
of fancy but it could be that it will 
be so fast that the speedometer in it 
will be replaced by a machmeter. 


What will music be like in 1986? 
Perhaps a hitherto undiscovered band 
of sound frequencies will create a new 
kind of music. Then you Punahou 
boys and girls of today, the parents 
of 1986, will understand how your 
own Mom and Dad feel about the Elvis 
Presley deal. Hesitate a moment be- 
fore you label your parents “squares” 
— you may be suffering the same fate 
in 1988! 


“The old order changeth giving 
place to new.” Be ready for it, 
Punahou boys and girls of 1956! 


Ka Punahou, 
Punahou School 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


<> 


We'll Tell You 


In This Exciting Sequete to Last 
Year’s “You Tell Us” Will Be Found 
a Series of Articles Concerning Several 
Specimens of Ornithology Flying 
Around at Large in Benson Who Really 
Ought To Be “Jailbirds.” This Week’s 
Owlhoot: 


The Forever Raven 


Late one night in my study 
Pondering over the day, so gruddy, 
Camst there a raven to my door, 

A big, black raven, bleak and bloody, 
Bearing an apple to my study; 


Cast it before me on the floor. 

“Why to me comes this treat so 
ruddy?” 

Quoth the raven, “Eat it, buddy!” 


I settled back to eat the thing, 

Then jumped back up with a spring. 

I gazed suspiciously towards him; 

He stared at me with a cold, black 
grin. 


“Speak to me,” I heard my voice ring, 

“What wouldst thou say, O sage of 
the wing? 

Speak on, speak on, I long for thy 
voice.” 


Quoth the raven, “Why the deuce 
don’t they ever do anything good 
around Benson? The study halls are 
too hot, the lunch line is too long, 
the halls are too crowded, the teachers 
have got rocks in their heads, the 
freshmen are all in the way, the 
drinking water’s not cold enough, 
I’ve got a hangnail, and, further- 
more...” 


“Hold on,” I said, “just one minute!” 
I, of course, knew that this was by no 
means an ordinary raven (aside from 
the fact that he spoke flawless 
English). This was a Forever Raven, 
one of those miserable creature who 
can become a real headache in a good 
school such a Benson. 


Now, this little bird has several 
distinguishing features. First of all, it 
is usually found shooting off its big 
yap amidst a small crowd of bored 
listeners. He, of course, assumes that 
by holding such a position, he may 
attain that highly coveted rank 
known as the “Big Wheel.” 


I have found, also, that another 
odd quirk of the Forever Raven is 
that he does not necessarily have to 
have anyting of great importance to 
rave about, just so long as he is in 
the spotlight. He rants and raves 
about everything from the inefficiency 
of the Student Council to the lack of 
school spirit at the chess tournaments, 
all with the same “know-it-all” at- 
titude. 


And, as often as not, he picks 
a subject to expound upon about 
which he has little accurate informa- 
tion. 


I turned once again to my fine 
feathered friend perched before me 
on my desk and said, “Pal, perhaps 
you have never heard that age-old 
saying of Confucius’.” 

“Which age-old saying did you have 
reference to?” he asked. 

“The one,” I answered, “found in 
volume IIIA, chapter 14, section two, 
paragraph six, line 32, in regard to 
ravens! Confucius say, ‘One who is 
Forever Raven most likely lose tail- 
feathers.’ And furthermore, in this 
house, as in the houses of all loyal 
Bensonites, it is open season on Fore- 
ever Ravens.” 

Wiith that, he turned tail and flew 
from whence he came. 

Dave Robb-In 


The School Press Review 





With the School Press Associations... 


The ELEMENTARY PRESS ASSO- 
CIATION of Chicago at its November 
15 meeting, heard talks by the Ad- 
visers to the four papers in the area 
which received Medalist awards in the 
last CSPA Contest, viewed the papers 
and asked questions of the Advisers 
who explained the help they had re- 
ceived from the criticisms. A list of 
members who expressed a desire for 
additional information about’ the 
CSPA was forwarded by Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Sheffield, a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Association. 
Mrs. Sheffield has also arranged for 
an article for the REVIEW from Miss 
Elizabeth Leonard, Adviser to the 
Boone Pioneer, offset newspaper of 
the Boone School, a three-time CSPA 
Medalist winner. 


<> 


The 52nd semi-annual convention 
of the CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION, 
formerly called the Blair County 
School Press Association, was held at 
the Morrison Cove High School, Mar- 
tinsburg, on November 9. Prof. I. W. 
Cole, director of the journalism school 
at Pennsylvania State University, ad- 
dressed the 300 delegates at the din- 
ner meeting on “Journalism The 
Changing Profession”. — The pro- 
gram included sectional meetings, 
an Adviser’s meeting and a _busi- 
ness session. The next meeting will 
be held in the spring with the D. S. 
Keith Junior High School, Altoona, as 
the host 

<> 


PRESS TIME, San Joaquin Valley, 
Cal. Scholastic Press Association 
journal, notes that 21 year-books are 
being judged in the local contest, that 
“How ‘We’ Do It”, a question and an- 
swer project from members of the 
Association has proved valuable and 
is being continued this year, and that 
the Junior High Schools in Kern 
County met on November 17 at North 
High School in Bakersfield under the 
direction of Miss Vivian Wood, Ad- 
viser to the Universe, for a discussion 
of their partiicular school press prob- 
lems. 


<> 


The NORTHWEST OKLAHOMA high 
Schoo] journalism conference was 
held at Shattuck on November 10 with 
75 editors and Advisers in attendance. 
One speaker, Dr. John R. Whitaker, 
University of Oklahoma journalism 
professor stated the primary aims of 
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a school newspaper should be to in- 
form readers of worthwhile activities, 
build morale, arouse interest, and 
promote school projects and improve- 
ments. 

<> 


The staff of the Sizzler, newspaper 
of the Neville High School, Monroe, 
La., under the leadership of Sammy 
R. Danna, is planning a press con- 
ference for the schools of northern 
Louisiana. No specific date has been 
set for the gathering. Information on 
running such a meeting was requested 
of the CSPA which recalled that 
several efforts had been made to or- 
ganize school press associations in 
that state. New Orleans Parish held 
a press conference on the 19th of May 
1931 but nothing has been heard of 
it since 1932. In March, 1932, Louisiana 
State University stated a new con- 
stitution for the Louisiana High School 
Press Association was being adopted. 
LSU acted as host to 160 editors and 
Advisers Dec. 12-13, 1952 and regional 
meetings were planned throughout 
the state. The last word was heard 
from this association in Jan. 1953. 
Best wishes are held out for the new 
group. 

<> 


About 280 students from 40 high 
schools in Washington, Oregon, Idaho 
and Montana attended the 8th an- 
nual NORTHWEST HIGH SCHOOL 
PRESS CONFERENCE at Gonzaga 
University Spokane, Nov. 9-10. More 
than 30 professional journalists from 
the Spokane area gave their services as 
speakers or directors of workshops 
and sectional meetings. Conference 
awards and a scholarship to Gonzaga 
were presented at an awards banquet 
climaxing the two-day sessions. The 
banquet speaker was Jerry O’Brien, 
manager of the Spokane bureau of the 
Associated Press. Advisers were much 
interested in a display of high school 
journalism materials supplied by book 
publishers and by the national school 
press associations, including Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association. Sister 
Mary Gilbert, head of the journalism 
department at Holy Names College, 
Spokane, arranged the display and 
addressed the Adviser’s session. 


Trophies were presented to the best 
newspaper, the Pendleton, Ore., Lan- 
tern; the best yearbook, the St. Mary’s 
academy, Portland, Academia; and 
the student judged the best con- 
ference writer, Judy Druffel, Notre 
Dame academy, Colton Wash. Cer- 


Coming Events 


7-8 Dec. — Overnight Advisers Con- 
ference, sponsored by the Michigan 
Interscholastic Press _ Association, 
Haven Hill, Mich. 

12 Jan. — Conference sponsored by 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers 
Association, Drexel Institute, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

22-23 Feb. — Annual Convention, 
Pacific Slope School Press, Univer- 
sity of Washington, Seattle. 

14-15-16 Mar. — 33rd Annual Con- 
vention, Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association, Columbia University, New 
York, N. ¥. 

22-23 Mar. — Annual Convention, 
Kentucky High School Press Associa- 
tion, School of Journalism, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington. 

29-30 Mar. — Annual Convention, 
Tennessee High School Press Associa- 
tion, Nashville. 

Mar. (date undecided)—High School 
Journalism Conference, University of 
Idaho, Moscow. 

11 Apr. — Temple Press Tournament, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 

12 Apr. — North-Central Michigan 
Interscholastic Press Conference, 
Central Michigan College, Mt. Plea- 
sant. 

12-13 Apr. — State Conference, 
Florida Scholastic Press Association, 
University of Florida, Gainesville. 

12-13 Apr. — Annual Convention, 
New Mexico High School Press Asso- 
ciation, Highlands University, Las 
Vegas. 

26 Apr. — Conference, Journalism 
Dept., University of Tulsa, Tulsa, Oxla. 

26-27 Apr. — Annual Convention, 
Southern Interscholastic Press Asso- 
ciation, Washington University, Lex- 
ington, Va. 

3 May — Annual Convention, 
Georgia Scholastic Press Association, 
Henry W. Grady School of Journalism, 
University of Georgia, Athens. 

6 May — Annual Convention, 
Central New York School Press Asso- 

10 May — 30th Annual Conference, 
Michigan Interscholastic Press Asso- 
ciation, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. 


tificates of merit went to the best 

columnist, editorial writer, news 

writer, sports writer, feature writer, 
and creative writer. 
<> 

Some 325 student staff members 

and Advisers from 27 Rhode Island 

schools, almost double that of 1955, 

(Continued on Page 12.) 


Eleven 













With the School 
Press Association... 
(Continued from Page 11.) 


participated in the University of Rhode 
Island’s Second Annual Conference 
and Clinic for High School Publica- 
tions at Kingston, November 9. A 
feature of this year’s program was 
cartoonist Chon Day, who spoke and 
sketched at a post-luncheon general 
assembly. The high school conferees 
were welcomed to the campus by Dr. 
Carl R. Woodward, President of the 
University. Dr. Harold W. Browning, 
URI Vice President, was chairman of 
the general assembly. Morning and 
afternoon conference sessions on 
yearbooks and newspapers were head- 
ed by panels made up of Advisers and 
students, newspapermen and other 
professionals from off the campus, 
and University faculty members. Be- 
sides exhibits by yearbook printers 
and cover manufacturers, there were 


an exhibit of yearbooks and news-: 


papers supplied by CSPA, and the 
Eastman Kodak Co. exhibit of the 
1956 National High School Photo- 


graphy Awards winners. 
<> 


Arsenal Tech Print Shop 


Head Compiles Type Text 

“Mechanic of Typography,” a 12- 
page booklet compiled by Mr. George 
R. Barrett, head of the Tech Print 
Shop, Arsenal Technical High School, 
Indianapolis, Ind., is just off the 
press. 

The basic idea behind the booklet 
is to inform the general public how 
to differentiate between different 
types of printing. 

Illustrated are the Monotype, Lino- 
type, Intertype, Ludlow, photo type- 
setting, and faundry type setting, 
making a total of six. 

After two years of hard work, Mr. 
Barrett was able to explain and trans- 
late into condensed everyday language 
these types of printing. 

On the cover, over a sketch of two 
cavemen drawing on the wall of a 
cave, is the Lord’s Prayer in hiero- 
glyphics. 

Mr. Barrett plans to give the green 
or wihte paper booklets to visitors 
on the campus, to journalism classes, 
and to incoming freshmen, hoping to 
build more interest in printing, espe- 
cially at Tech. 

Mr. Barrett also designed a new 
Print Shop seal, consisting of a cir- 
cle with the words “The Press of 
Arsenal Technical High School” sur- 
rounding a sketch of an early print- 
ing machine. 


Twelve 


Expanding School District 


(Continued from Page 5.) 


tion of the yearbook name and sell 
the present Totem in the new schools. 

To publish the ’57 yearbooks will 
require, beginning in April, formal 
workshops for advisers, the selection 
of student staffs, the preparation of 
forms and the establishment of pro- 
cedures. It is expected that yearbook 
production will begin in September, 
‘57, at top speed. 

The Office of the District Director 
of Publications operates a weekly 
‘critical evaluation’ service for each 
of the newspapers to improve publica- 
tion. It also maintains a ‘cut’ file of 
interchangeable engravings, and a 
picture file for general publicity pur- 
poses. It also negotiates money- 
saving printing contracts through 
mass purchasing. Through the office 
also flows news of district wide in- 
terest, printed in the school news- 
paper coming out that week. In this 
way, an inexpensive fund of informa- 
tion is made available to the public 
by mailing over-printed copies at the 
cost of postage alone. 

The potential of this office is 
enormous to the wise administrator. 
In most school systems the work of 
public relations is either non-existent 
or its functions are distributed in bits 
and pieces among the deans, assistant 
principals, secretaries, teachers, PTA’s 
and others — a hodge podge of over- 
lapping jurisdictions handlel by dis- 
interested or untrained people and 
a practice which inevitably results 
in waste and inconsistent administra- 
tive policy confusing to the public 


and altogether too often embar- 
rassing to the educator. 
With modern education becoming 


not only more complex but also in- 
creasingly more expensive, it is much 
more efficient to concentrate this 
diversity into one office. The returns, 
in lower printing costs and better 
public relations, more than pay for 
the expenses of such an office. From 
such an office, moreover, comes an 
ordered, thoughtful program of public 
relations, and a single expression of 
policy which avoids embarrassment 
by keeping an accurate finger on the 
public pulse. 

“To insure that our school news- 
papers and yearbooks would be pub- 
lished, cutting through the normal 
training period, it was essential that 
someone with the required ‘know-how’ 
be made available to each of the five 
new schools opening up. Happily, on 
the staff, there was one whose 
enthusiasm and drive had already 





been demonstrated for almost twenty 
years as an adviser to the Chieftain 
and the Totem and as a judge and 
speaker on scholastic newspaper and 
year book problems. His work earned 
him the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association Gold Key for outstand- 
ing service to scholastic journalism. 
“It was, therefore natural for us to 
apointed Dr. Jerome J. Niosi, to the 
position of District Director of School 
Publications,” declared Mr. R. Lester 
Springer, Principal of Central High 
School District, No. 2. 
> 


Two Advisers Honored 


Life Membership in the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Advisers Association 
has been awarded to Dr. Lynn H. 
Harris, for many years Adviser to the 
Capaha Arrow, newspaper of the 
Southeast Missouri State Teachers 
College at Cape Girardeau, Mo., who 
retired last June. His publication had 
been a consistent Medalist winner in 
the CSPA competitions. 

Miss B. Evelyn McClure, Adviser to 
the Record, the magazine of North 
High School, Worcester, Mass., was 
awarded a Certificate of Merit for 
25 years of Advisership, a post she 
has held since 1931. 

To both Advisers, the Associations 
extend their congratulations and good 
wishes. 

<> 


1957 March Of Dimes 


January is the month set aside for 
the annual campaign for Dimes to 
combat polio. The National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis has en- 
listed the aid of all Americans to do 
as much as possible for the 80,000 
victims of polio left with disabilities. 
The first fruits of victory in this long 
compaign are taking effect through 
the instrumentality of the Salk vac- 
cine. School publications are urged 
to cooperate through the month in 
putting the final touches to the great 
work of the past few years. 

<> 

An entrance scholarship to Bryn 
Mawr College for girls interested in 
science and premedical studies will be 
offered for 1957-58. Applicants must 
submit a 1000-1500 word essay, “Why 
I Like Biology”, for biology, “Acids 
and Bases” for Chemistry, and 
“Physical Problems of an Artificial 
Heart Satellite’ for Physics. Award 
will range from a $1000 scholarship 
to a $100 prize, depending on need. 
Entries are due April 1, 1957, at the 
office of the Director of Admissions, 
Bryn Mawr. Pa. 


The School Press Review 
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The March of Books . . . 


Writing And Writers 


By DEAN LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL, Florida State University 
School of Journalism, Tallahassee, Florida 


HOW TO WRITE A STORY AND 
SELL IT. By Adela Rogers St. John. 
New York: Doubleday, $2.95. 


Adela Rogers St. John knows how to 
write and sell short stories. She has 
written them and sold them success- 
fully. She is not so sure she can tell 
others to do what she has done, but 
she gives sound advice to those with 
aspirations. 

The writer must have something to 
say, preferably something that’s time- 
ly. He must work hard. He must 
realize that there are no new plots, 
just new people, new situations, new 
variations. 

The would-be writer cannot learn 
to write by reading this or any other 
book. But if he reads this book 
thoughtfully he may learn some of 
the facts of life in fiction writing 


that most writers have to learn 
through experience. 
OPEN EVERY DOOR. By Zelda 


New York: Dutton, $3.95. 


Open Every Door is the first person 
account of a woman who has suc- 
ceeded both as a newspaperwoman 
and a novelist. It is more than a story 
of her professional attainments, in- 
cluding sorties into political public 
relations. It is the story of crowded 
life, personal tragedies as well as 
personal triumphs. 

Zelda Popkin’s newspaper career 
began when she was sixteen. It took 
her to New York and later overseas. 
Her career did not prevent her from 
marrying and rearing a family. Her 
book is easy to read, usually lively in 
style. Some may be inspired by her 
ability to carry on despite sorrow and 
frustration. 


RING LARDNER. By Donald Elder. 
New York: Doubleday. 409 pp. $4.75. 


Ring Lardner was a successful news- 
paperman, short story writer, and 
humorist. Some critics have de- 
Scribed him not only as_ successful, 
but also as great. In any event, he 
enjoyed a lively if not always happy 
career in journalism. 3 

A sympathetic biography, Elder’s 
book cites numerous examples of 
Lardner’s words and lists his books 
and his contributions to magazines. 


Popkin. 
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The book is well-written, well-or- 
ganized, somewhat opinionated, and 
one of the best about Lardner. 


WRITING FOR TELEVISION. By 
Eric Heath. New York: Prentice-Hall. 
438 pp. $6.95. 


As its title suggests, Heath’s book 
is a textbook for men and women 
who want to write for television. In 
the third edition he recognizes the 
progress made in television since the 
second edition appeared in 1953. For 
example, he notes the growing im- 
portance of television film. 

His textbook deals with the scope 
of television, program production, pre- 
liminary data, visualization, writing 
principles, sound and music, char- 
acterization, dialogue, story creation, 
adapting the short story, writing for 
television film comedy, juvenile pro- 
grams, and other types of material. 

A successful television writer, Heath 
has written a book which effectively 
introduces the beginner to the 
principles and practices of writing for 
television. In such a dynamic field, 
of course, the writer must be alert to 
changes in direction. Even so, many 
of the fundamentals are likely to last 
a long time. 


THE PROCESS OF CREATIVE 
WRITING. By Pearl Hargrefe. New 
York: Harper. 529 pp. $4.50. 

The revised edition of Pearl Har- 
grefe’s textbook for creative writers 
is written for not only those interested 
in techniques of creative writing, but 
also for those who have a philosophy 
of creative writing, according to the 
preface. 

Some changes have been made since 
the book was published originally in 
1947. The new edition “emphasizes 
specific narrative form, from the mo- 
ment of the experience to the de- 
veloped short story.” A new section 
on personalized exposition has been 
added. 

To illustrate most of the chapters, 
the author cites various examples of 
creative prose writing. In Part I, 
chapter headings are: the approach 
to writing; the feel of experience; an 
activity; setting; setting, environment; 
ideas in brief narrative technique; 
character; general and specific de- 


tails; character: physical details; 
character: talk blended with narrtive; 
character: monologue and soliloquy; 
organic plot: character story; organic 
plot: mood story; organic plot; emo- 
tionalized idea; writing a short story. 

Five chapters in Part I deal with 
time patterns and six with logical 
patterns. The appendix covers help 
in finding material. The book is 
limited in scope to prose and, hence, 
does not encompass poetry. 

Student and teacher alike will find 
much to ponder in this book on 
creative writing. It is not a book for 
the lazy writer who wants a quickie 
on how-to-do-it without effort. The 
serious and sincere writer, given some 
ability, can benefit considerably, 
especially if he doesn’t mind hard 
work. 


ARTICLE WRITING AND MAR- 
KETING. By George L. Bird. New 
York: Rinehart. 506 pp. $5. 


When it first appeared in 1948, 
Article Writing and Marketing was 
recognized as one of the outstanding 
books for beginners — whether col- 
lege-trained or self-taught. George 
L. Bird, a _ successful writer and 
teacher, through his experience in the 
classroom recognized the problems of 
the amateur who wants to be a pro- 
fessional. 


Dr. Bird, who is a member of the 
faculty at Syracuse University, devotes 
thirteen chapters of the 1956 edition 
to the groundwork or article writing, 
one to materials for analysis, eleven 
to special techniques and tools. The 
appendices cover a typical magazine 
survey, market data, copyreaders’ sym- 
bols, and instructor’s rating guide. 

The textbook puts first things first, 
it starts with the amateur who has 
an urge to write. It helps him to de- 
velop self-confidence by writing on 
subjects he is qualified to write about 
and for markets he may break into. 
It opens his eyes to the facts of life 
in writing for someone else — the 
reader, not himself. 

Impressive is the fact that the writer 
follows his own advice. That is, he 
provides the essential substance. He 
organizes it to fit his reader. He has 
polished his style — journalistic rather 
than literary — to make it easy for 
the reader to read, to understand, and 
to apply the principles he presents so 
effectively. 


AN OREGON CRUSADER. By 
George S. Turnbull. Portland: Bin- 
ford & Mort. 246 pp. $3.50. 

George S. Turnbull, author of the 
“best of state press histories,’ may be 
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acclaimed widely for his most recent 
book, “An Oregon Crusader,” the sym- 
pathetic account of George Putnam’s 
role as an Oregon newspaperman. 


A veteran newsman, Turnbull un- 
derstands mewspapermen. First a 
printer, he got his start on Washing- 
ton newspapers — the Fairhaven 
Herald, Whatcom Reveille, Belling- 
ham Herald. Later he worked for 
Seattle and Portland newspapers. 


With Dean Eric W. Allen, Professor 
Turnbull is one of the men who helped 
to build a great school of journalism 
on the west coast. In one sense the 
school of today is a monument to 
Eric W. Allen and George S. Turn- 
bull. 


“An Oregon Crusader” is not the 
biography of George Putnam, who was 
editor and publisher of the Medford 
Tribune and later of the Salem Capital 
Journal. It is a discussion of Put- 
nam’s fight for freedom of the press, 
his battle with bigotry and the Ku 
Klux Klan, and his war on lawless 
labor leaders. 


Turnbull martials his facts accu- 
rately and impressively, citing edit- 
orial comments to support his con- 
clusions. Nor is the book limited 
in interest to readers on the West 
Coast. It is particularly timely be- 
cause across the nation there is a 
vital need for more emphasis on free- 
dom of information. 


Now that former Dean Turnbull has 
written so effectively about a news- 
paperman one suggestion may be in 
order. His rich experience might well 
be the basis for an autobiography of 


a modest yet able educator and 
journalist. 
HENRY WATTERSON: RECON- 


STRUCED REBEL. By Joseph Frazier 
Wall. New York: Oxford. 362 pp. $6. 


The South produced two outstand- 
ing journalists in the nineteenth 
century. One was Georgia’s Henry W. 
Grady. The other was Henry Wat- 
terson about whom Joseph Frazier 
Wall has written a moving and sym- 
pathetic biography. 

Henry Watterson was active in the 
Democratic party for nearly half a 
century. He helped to make and un- 
made candidates for the presidency. 
He even was mentioned as a potential 
candidate and was a better pos- 
sibility than some who got the nomi- 
nation. 

A lecturer, Watterson traveled far 
and wide to talk to American audi- 
ences. His listeners liked him, for he 
was a colorful, flamboyant, articulate 
man, though not an orator. And he 
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loved to travel in Europe and to meet 
people of importance. 


First of all a newspaperman, Wat- 
terson made the Louisville Courier- 
Journal one of the greatest news- 
papers of the South and of the na- 
tion. And it still is great. It was on 
the editorial page that he made it 
such a vital and compelling news- 
paper. 


Dynamic and at times dogmatic, 
Watterson in one sense was a left- 
over from the age of giants in journal- 
ism. Today the editorial page editor 
does not attempt to supervise either 
the news pages or the business man- 
agement. At times Watterson did. 


Historian Wall has written a well- 
documentated and authoritative ac- 
count of Watterson without making it 
dull, stodgy, or cumbersome. Watter- 
son emerges from these pages as a 
journalist of real stature, a southern 
journalist, a genuine patriot, a lovable 
individualist despite some weaknesses 
offset by important strengths. 


YANKEE REPORTERS 1861-1865. 
By Emmet Crozier. New York: Ox- 
ford. 441 pp. $6. 


Every war has its heroes — unsung, 
undecorated, unknown. The Civil 
War was no exception. And among 
its heroes were the newsmen who re- 
ported news of the battlefront to the 
Union newspapers. 


War reporting a century ago was 
neither scientific nor systematic. 
Neither newspapers nor governments 
knew just what the reporter’s role was. 
And there were no press associations 
to help him. 


Newsmen at the outset of the Civil 
War needed talents other than getting 
the news and writing the news. They 
needed to know how to “scrounge,” 
that is, to get a horse or hotel room 
or a chance to get to the front. 

Emmet Crozier, one-time war cor- 
respondent tells how Civil War news- 
men went about their work. The 
twenty-eight chapters are in sections 
entitled: the gathering storm, onset, 
the engulfing tide, hope deferred, the 
tide rolls south, landfall. 

The Union reporters did not always 
serve the Union well. At times their 
news provided the enemy with useful 
data. On the whole, however, their 
heroic efforts to keep the public in- 
formed deserve our gratitude. 


THE MYSTERY WRITER’S HAND- 
BOOK. Edited by Herbert Brean. New 
York: Harper. 268 pp. $3.95. 


What young journalist doesn’t hope 
to write a novel? Or perhaps a de- 


tective or mystery story? Wherever 
there is one who spurns the thought, 
there are many who aspire to become 
professional writers of mystery fic- 
tion. 

The amateur writer who is smart 
learns that good writing is hard work 
that takes lots of time. Often it de- 
mands more than he is willing to give. 
The sooner he finds that out, the 
better. 


The amateur who becomes a pro- 
fessional studies the work of profes- 
sionals. He reads often and much. 
And he seeks their advice sometimes 
in useless books and sometimes in 
books like The Mystery Writer’s Hand- 
book. 

One of the best books on this sub- 
ject, The Mystery Writer’s Handbook 
presents the counsel of many out- 
standing writers. It is specific in its 
advice. It cites notable examples. It 
should help the serious beginner get 
results. 


HOW TO WRITE AND SELL NON- 
FICTION. By Hal Borland. New 
York: Ronald. 223 pp. $3.50. 


Who doesn’t think he can write? 
That is, if he just ever got around 
to it? Or if he ever put his mind to 
it? 

When you get around to it, consult 
Hal Borland’s book. He’s an expert, 
for he has written for many major 


magazines. And done a few books 
too. 

Borland’s book is simple, clear, 
practical. He tells why writers’ write, 


and what their tools are, and how 
to see, get, and write the article. But 
that’s all. He tells how to market 
what you write, whether to get an 
agent or not. 

This book will not make you a suc- 
cessful writer. If you are willing to 
put your mind to it, explore what 
talent you have, and discipline your- 
self, you’ll find that Borland’s book 
charts the way quickly and clearly. 


THE WAY TO WRITE. By Rudolf 
Flesch. New York: McGraw-Hill. 
470 pp. 


When “The Way to Write” was pub- 
lished in 1947, it was to some extent 
an effort to cash in on the widespread 
attention Dr. Flesch had received as 
a readability expert. It was a good 
book, perhaps written in too big 4 
hurry with too little substance. But 
it justified the interest it received. 

The new edition, of which A. H. 
Lass, is co-author, retains the better 
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NTA-CSPA Writing Project Produces Tough Questions 


“What special training is needed to 
become a science writer on a news- 
paper?” “What’s the toughest part of 
a public health officer’s job?” “What 
personal qualities are most important 
for a nurse?” “Tell us about opport- 
unities in medical public relations.” 
‘Is it hard to get a job after you’ve 
had tuberculosis?” “Tell me, Doctor, 
can I expect to drive a Cadillac if I 
take up medicine as a career?” 


Guardians 
Of Your Health 
...for fifty years! 





These were only a few of the tough 
questions, as student reporters across 
the country interviewed doctors, 
nurses, and other health careerists in 1922 1923 
connection with the 1956 School Press 
Project, co-sponsored by the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association and the 
National Tuberculosis Association. 
Special press conferences were set up 
last month by tuberculosis associa- 
tions from Staten Island to Los 
Angeles to give young writers material 
on which to base articles for their 
school publications. 


Y 
a oes 


1907 
your an- 
nual pur- 
chase of 
Christmas 
Seals has 
helped save 
more than seven 
million lives from 
tuberculosis. 











Yet tuberculosis _ still ‘y 
strikes one American 

every five minutes, _ still 

w takes more lives than all 
other infectious diseases com- 

bined — one every half hour. 





When you buy and use Christmas 

y Seals you help the National Tuber- 

culosis Association and its 3,000 local 

affiliates work year round against tu- 

berculosis — through case finding, educa- 
tion, research and rehabilitation. 





Staffs of school newspapers were 
invited to take part in the Project 
by publishing original articles, news 
and feature stories, and art work on 
two subjects: “Careers in Health” and 
“What’s Needed to Fight TB” in Nov- 
ember and December issues. 





It is possible in the next fifty years to win 1996 
y entirely the fight against TB. So please, send 
/ in your contribution today. 
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Judging by Project materiel apear- 
ing in November issues, high school 





1937 


editors expect strongest reader interest 
in feature stories on some of the more 
than 150 job opportunities in the 
health field. However, many stories 
on local tuberculosis control programs 
supported by the annual Christmas 
Seal Sale indicate concern by student 


writers for the welfare of their com- 
munities. 

Following county and state judging, 
a national committee of judges re- 
presenting the CSPA and NTA will 
meet in February to consider entries 
in the national Project. Certificates 


of Honor will be awarded to all pub- 
lications meeting the Project’s stand- 
ards. The School Press Project is 
supported by the sale of Christmas 
Seals by the 3,000 tuberculosis asso- 
ciations affiliated with the NTA. 1956 
marks the 50th annual Seal Sale. 








This card was inserted with each copy of the Western Hills Annual, Western Hills High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
A very good idea. — Ed. 


This is your Annual, 1956. It has been in our hands now for about one year. It was started with the jumbed 
ideas of thirty students and two advisers. Now it’s out of our hands and into yours. Are you just going to look at 
the pictures in it, or are you going to read its contents with thought? We certainly hope so. Perhaps if we explain 
how we put this book together you will appreciate your book even more. The first thing we did was to plan a theme 
around which we could build our book. We chose We Believe with the idea of setting forth the ideals and beliefs 
of the students and teachers at Western Hills. By reading the table of contents you will be able to see the way the 
theme is worked into the various aspects of school life. The opening pages and the Division pages are designed to 
develop our theme by the use of outstanding pictures. It is not customary to include the names of the people appear- 
ing in these pictures for the names are not important. Pupils and teachers appearing in these pictures represent all 
Pupils and all teachers in our school. To please you, the reader, however we have identified these people in a list 
on page 207. You may notice that the paper used for the opening and division pages is different from that of the 
rest of the book. This was no accident. The rough texture. caused by a process called “pebbling” is, we think, more 
effective in the reproduction of artistic pictures, and we hoped it would help you see the organization of the book. 
While our book is basically a picture book, a great deal of time is spent on the writing which explains the pictures 
and carries the theme. The technical name for this writing is “copy”. If you are willing to spend a little time reading 
the copy we think you will find it not only interesting but also profitable in uderstanding what We Believe. 


The 1956 Staff 


December, 1956 


